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is no mean achievement, and millions, though a minority, have
been and are maintained in comparative comfort.

So huge a mass of mankind on a low standard of living must be
a problem not only for itself but for the rest of the world. The
world cannot but be interested in watching the outcome of the
phase of the present revolution which affects the economic life of
China. If the Chinese succeed in regulating their birth rate and
in adapting Western machinery and agricultural and commercial
methods in such a manner as to raise the average level of existence,
the rest of the human race cannot fail to be benefited. If the
standard of living for the masses should fall still lower, not only
China but also the rest of mankind will be the loser.
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